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This paper attempts to distill John Drey's theory ot 
poetic compression and suggests its possible application as a 
technique that the performer can use to confront poetic language. 
Specifically, Dewey's discussions of modes of interaction in art and 
of the (expanding and contracting character of language are used to 
illuminate the language of the chorus in Shakespeare's "Henry V."*. 
(Author/Kiy . * 
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Application*^ the PerfcShijance of Poetrj 



This paper attempts to ^distill John Dewey's theory of poetic . 
ccmpression— specifically, hJLa discussion of modes of interaction 'in 
art and the expanding and contracting character of language— -and sug- 
gests its possible appliqation as a technique- the performer can use 
to confront j|oetic language, namely, for the liniLts of this paper, 
the confronting of Shak^peare^s language in the Chorus from Henry 
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John Dewey 'a In teractiorv Theory: I^s 
Application to the Performance of Poetry 

In hia leqture, J^lhe Varied Substance of the Arte," John Dewey makea 
this distinction between the prosaic and the poetic: "The prosaliD Is . 
affair of description and narration, of details accumulated and relations 
elaborated. It spreads as it goes like a legal document or catalogue. 
The poetic reverses the process . It Condenses and abbreviate is , thug^ giving 
words an energy of expansion that is almost explosive > . A poem presenti ^ 
material so that it becomes a universe in itself, . . . VThere is something. 



self -enclosed and self -limiting in a poem, and this sielf-suf f iciency is the 
reason, as well as the harmony , and rhythm of sounds, why poetry is, next to 
musics/the most hypnotic of the arta,"^ (emphasis added) Aestheticians 
and teachers, before and after Dewey, have discussed the power of the poetic 
to condense, abbreviate, self-en<^xl?s«;^an hypnotize,* and this power or 
energy— the magic of poetry~ha3 in triced thinking arid feeling people for 
ceituiries. V/hat I consider one oftDevrt?y's special dontributions to this., 
fascinating subject-- his discussion of poetic csHq^resslon and the expanding 
^d contractlhg' character of language— seems to me an ch we in the 

^T^rforraanfie, of ppetry should give closer attention.^ 
y^-J Ih this brief paper I will ^attempt to distill Dewey's theoiy of 
poetic con;>ression and suggei .s pdsslble application as a technlque-^is 
performer can- use to confront poetic language — particularly, for the purp- 
oses of limitation, the confronting of Shakespeare's poetry.^ I have used 
the WQrd confront because one mtust, when all is said and done^ confront the 



languatge. "Shakespeare Has embodied . the thoughts and emotions of his 
imagined characters in an artificial' structure," writes Bertram Joseph, 
"Which nevertheless expresses feelings. which are truthful and natural/ 
The easiest to act them truthfully and naturally is to make the poet*s 
artificial structure the foundation of the performance,"^ Easier said than 
done,^ I should^^^iickiy-add, ^ 

The greatest problem for interpreting Shakespeare, .Wallace Bacon 
among others has said, is "the problem of the believability of the language 
of Shakespeare ',8 plays. "^ Let me begin, then, with Professor Bacon' s. refer- 
ence to "i)eople as g^turing agents": "Literature," he says^ "because it is 
made-up of language, is. an art ef gesture; • . • Language, then," he con-> 

tinues, "lias a kind of action built into it, if the reader will observe it. 

6 ■ 
JThere i5 ^so often an action implied in words." Not putting too fine a. 

point an lit, we can say tWt words when spoken effectively are a kind of 

action, especially the poetic . structure of words in Shakespeare's blanjc 

verse. Dewey .woiiCLd certainly consider lartguage as '*wora-action," for he 

says that the ccmpactness of poetry gives "words an energy of eJ5)ansion that 

is almost explosive."''' But he goes further— -in discussing the forces or 

energies at work in the artff— -wheh he develops his theory of form: "In aft, 

as in nature and life, relations are modes of interaction. They are pushes 

and pBulls; they are contractions and expansions; they jdetermine lightness 

and 1»ight, rising and falling, .harmony and discord." "Interactions" 

operate in all the arts; in drama and fiction, whether in the epic, lyric, 

or dramatic modes, poetic diction happens to be the principal interaction 

m * — ^ 

at work. 

Bui -can we expect a performer to control and manipulate language 
fully if there is confusion about hcM "jelations'^ or "modes of interaction" 



functid^n^ in poetry? Consider an obvious example of a mode of interaction:, 
we know of the power of a writer, in fiction, to enlarge or ahrink time 
and scene through the words. in his story^ The performer, having recognized 
this mode of interaction, adjusts his performance accordingly; but that 
same performer may not perceive the compression, shifting, • expanding and 
contracting "word-actions" vrtiich operate in, for exanqple, a twenty ver^e 
speech by a Shakespearean character— one in which "relations" are interacting 
with more subtlety and sophistication • A performer who sees relations in 
language, in Dewey's terms, is more ■ equipped to embody the experience 
which the poet created. 

^ We can observe Dewey's interactions in the Prologufe of Henry V , in 

which the Choxnis aeks the pardon and invokes the imagination of the audience. 
The performer who understands that the Chorus makes this appe^ through 
compact, dynamic, and highly flexible language, will be able to execute ^ 
the speech primarily as a aeries of expanded and contracted xinits of expres- / 
sion. This thirty-four verse Prologue constitutes, formally, a series 
units of e^erience in time and space — "or rather space-time," according^ 
to Dewey, who would see a "significant inval.ution bf time and movement in 
space." In other words, an involution or cocqplex involvement takes place 
in the language of the Chorus, and this is primarily what Dewey identifies 
as "relations"— "modes of interaction" in a work of art. The interactions 
at work in the Prologue, then, operate through a "significant involution" 
of what Dewey calls "directional tendencies" and "by mutual approaches and 
-^retreatings" in the experience: "They signify loosening and tightening, 

V 

. expanding 'and cbntrac^ting, separating /and compacting, soaring and drooping, 
rising and falling; 'the dispersive, scattering, and the hovering and brood- 
ing, unsubstantial lightness and massive blew. Such actions and reactions 
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are the very stuff out of which tjie objects and events wia experience are? 

* I 

made."^° 

These pushes and pulls, tensions and releases — which are interactions- 

are dynamically present in the Prologue • The speech as units divides into 

six phases of developing contractions/expansions, loosening/tij^htening and 

11 > f 
rising/f ailing interactions • Beginning with the first unit (lineb 1-8) — 

"0 for a Muse of fire," until the Ghorus breaks the unit with "Bujt p4Lrdon, 

gentles all, "--the invocation irnnediately Bets a mood of wonder and generates 

^tensive movement; as the flrs't four lines build, that is ^expand, the Chorus 

attempts to invoke an /^traordinary scene, "(The Ac t--T" Prologue is quoted in 

full in addendun^^ii' 1,) 

1 0 for a Muse of Cire, that would^ ascend 

2 The/ brightest heavert of iaivenfcion, ' 
\ 3 A kingdom for a stage, princ^^ to act 

U And raonarchs to behold the swelling scene! 

5 Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 

6 4s^ume the port, of Mars; and at his heels, 

7 Leashed' in like hounds, should famine, sword 
^ and f4re 

<y Q Croi|,ch for employment. But pani^n, gentles all. 
The invocatiwi is big, dynami^, ^tward and upward--it is addressed to a 
Muse, not to the audience, ^he dicticm reinforces, indeed is an integral 
part of, the performer's interpretation of this expansive, rising movement, 
in which the fourth line ends with the exclamatory "swelling scene!" The 
Chorus (and performer) is *^ swelling", himself with the expansiveness of the 
invocation. The velocity, ' directional tendency, and diction of the next 
four lines amplify this sense of openness or, as Dewey, suggests, the sense 
of lively expansion that nearly e3q)lodes in poetry; "the warlike Harry" 



takes on the "port" (bearing or demeanor) of Mars, the god of wars, and 
becomes master of the "hound?" of "famine, sword- ahd fire^," THe character 
of feeling in tm narration here is edgy, tense, pent upju partly through the 



use of sibilant sounds, clusters of hissing, consonants, and rapid run-on 
lines, so that until the eighth lino the speaker expands both his vocal 
and physical resources Thus, the performer is responsible for, and must 
beS:rapable of, embodying the interaction*— -the structure, of push and pull, 
tdnsion and relaxation, the compression and intensification of movement-** 
which constitute this first unit of experience, 

Whereds the . first unit expands and intensifies, the ^siacond unit 
(lines 8-14) begins to contract or retreat, abruptly when the Chorus suddenly 
acknowledges the presence of the audience (lino 8). Here relations shift 
and this is reflected in "space -time;" the Chorus addresses the listeners 
intimately and conversationally, but gradually the interactions in language 
impel the performer to expand, tighten, and externalize his expression' all 
over again, when la series of lofty, rhetorical questions are posed, 

8 . But pardon, gentles all, 

9 The flat unraised spirits that have' dared 

10 On this unworChy scaffold to bring forth 

11 So. great an object: can this cockpit hold 

12 The vasty fields 6f France? or may we cram 

13 Within this wooden 0 the very casques 



lU That did affright ^e air at Agincourt? 



The compression and intensification of verse "Continues here. It takers a 
mere six lines for the Chorus to shift from the intimate, measured iambs of 
lines 8-11, to the faster tempo and increasingly expansive quality in the, 
series of questions yrtiich describe the imaginary scene that will occur in 
the cockpit and "wooden 0" of the Elizabethan stage. Bu^r-again the Chorus 
undercuts and alters the sense of time and place ("space-time"), X'Jhen he 
repeats the apology in line 15 which l?egins the third unit. 



^ In the third, fourth, and fifth units, interactions develop through 
the^^Chonfas* c^n appeals to our imagination. The Chorus creates through a 



"verbai^-ractic 



s" i ippp e a e h , the picture of the English and French soldiers^ 



separated by the Engliah Channel, with thousanda of men, amour, and hordes ^ 
on the tiny stage. (See speech quoted in addendum ^ I.) The s.e units divide 
into a pattern X)f gradually expanding and contracting quatrains, in which 
the verse'' compresses varied. ejq)eriences, ii||fges, and sensory appeals, as • 
the Chohis asks the listeners to "Suppose" this, "Piece out" that, and 
"Think" what is talked about is*seen. Near the end of the^ Prologue, , in 
the sixth unit, the Chorus presents this very challenge of temporal compres- 
sion and sets the tone for this and later addresses: "For ^tis your 
thoughts that now must deck our kings, /Carry them here aria^here; jumping 
o*er times, /Turning the acconplishment of many years/into an hour-glass." 
The Chorus is at once distilling time and using highly compact "language 
with which to do it*^^ It is no accident that I have chosen the Chorus in 
Henry V as an illustration of Dewey's interactional theory, Jtor such heroic 
epie drama, with «t he controlling- influence of*a Chorus-narrator, imposes 
demands on the performer that are very challenging. . , 

While a merely random choice of speeches from Shakespeai:e or from 
other poetry might result in a rather pedantia, tedious exercise in the 
application of Dewey's interactions theory, I wolild see some benefit fron 
the kihd of partial explication I have attempted as a means of access for 
performihg more complex speeches from Shakespeare and from poetry in general. 
A performer is always faced with the problem of internalizing or extemaliz-. 
ing poetic passages; the changing perceptions of time and scene as reflected 
in Dewey's notion of expanding and contracting language, can help the perf- 
onner recognize and sort out these interactiinal si*^s in the canpressed ^? 
language in order to achieve^ a proper intensity of exp^ience in the poetry. 
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) Footnotes 

^' ' ' ' . ' , 

/ . » 

1 ^ . • ^ ^ 

John Dewey, "Th^ Varied Substance of -the Arts," Art Aa Experience 

(New York: .Capricorn Books, 1950), p. SAL Dewey, says: "While there ia 
na difference that may»be exactly defined between prose and poetry, there* 
<l8 a gulf between the proaaic and poetic as extreme limiting terras of 
te^dencie8 In experience/ One 6f them realizes the pcwer of words to 
''express what is in. heaven .and earth and under th -eas by means 'of exten- 
sion; the other by intension." Dewey, p. 2A1. 

^That is, moat of our classroom textbooks in interpretation refer 
' . \ • • - . * ' 

to the broad notion of tinie in poetry and prose^" tait what is usually neg- 

lected or notably absent* is discussion or analysis aboqt hew the recogni- 

tiofi of ccnipression in language can be applied as a technique for perform-. 

ance^'^A 

3 ' 

In the addenda to this paper, I have sketched out Performance 
Manuscripts in which are selected passages from two different^ modes of 
Shakespeare^s work, each with its special ^ylistic problems, for the perf- 
ormer: (1) Narrative, using the Chorus from Henry V ; (2) Dramatic, using 
the character of Edmund from King Lear . "^(A third mode, the Lyric, using a . 
Shakespeare sonnet, might provide us with a different but usef^ll perspective 
of Dewey *s theory, if space were available to explicate^3y^ a personal, 
internalized form, but this fs not possible in the present papei*.) These 
Petf ormance Manuscripts are intentionally sketchy because a more detailed | 
preparation would tend to be confusing on paper. A cleiprer recognition of 
Dewey's interaction theory would require the give arid take, trial and error 
of the live perfonnerrehearsing with a director. 



Bertram Joseph, Actjfng Shakespeare (New York: Theatre Arts Books, 

I960), p. 53.. 9 

-7- . ' • ' 



■^Wallace A. Dacon, "Problems in the Interpretation of Shako apear« 
Speech Teacher . XJCII, No. /» (Novomber 1973), 273. 

6wa,llace A. Bacon, The Art of Interpretation . 2nd ed. (N^York: , 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1972), pp. 17-18. 

» 

7 • • ' 

8 ' 

Dewey, "The Natural History of Form/' Art As Experience , p. 134 • 

-# - • 

9 

Dewey, "The C^ctnon Subatance of the Arts," Art As Experience , 
pp. 206-07. For Dewey, "space-time" is "infinitely diversified in qualities. 
We can reduce the diversification to' three general themes: Room, Extent, 
Position— Spaciousness, Spatiality, Spacing~or in terms of time — transition, 
endurance and date." ' ppt 208-09. After jiispussing hew these qualities of 
"space-time" interact, Dewey says that "time as fin entity does not exist. ^ 

What exists are. things acting and changing, and a constant quality of their 

\ ^ ■ ' 

^behavior is temporal." p. 210. 

V - ' • ^ ^ ' ■ 

^ " "^^Dewey, p^207. " * 

^^We can begin to see that while these units are what the^ctor 
might call "builds" or, in Stanislavkian terms, the "beats"— a series of 
intentiais in a speech~5ewey*s interactional approach will give us, perh^ips, 
a more explicit: percepticsi and explication of language in each lonit. 



^ The power of the performer as narr^or^ choinis, or ch^acter to 
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alter time and events through the appropAate manipulatiw of language, using 
Dewey's interactional theory, obviously affects our perceptions of what and 
how we experience a work. When we experience a series of temporal events" ^ 
being turned into a "hour-glass," are witnessing a draraatjist's use of 



1 ' 

what E. M, Foratcr rofera to aa tho noyeliat^a "pewter to expand and contract 
perception [aaj one of the great advantages of the riovel-forro, . • j 
E. M. Forater, Aapecto of the Novel (Now York: Horcourt, Brace & World, 
Inc., 1927), p. Ql. . 
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^ Addondiim III 

Chonia, Act I Trolofjue, Henry V : 

[olfor a Maoe of fire, thai would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention, 
A kingdom for a fltage, princea to act 
And rnonarchs to behold the aw^Iling scene! 



5 Then should the warlike Horry, like himself, 

6 Assume the port of Mars; and at his heels, 
^7 Leash 'd in like hounds, should famine, sworti - 

and fire 

8 Crouch for employment* V 'Butjparddn, gentles all, 

9 ' The flat unraised spirits that ha>^e dared 

10 On'tjriis unw<Jrtf^^caffold to bring forth 

11 So gi*eat an object: can this cockpit hold / 

12 The vasty fields of Fr^ce? or may we cram 

13 Within this wooden 0 the very casques 

14 That did affright the air at Agincourt? / 



15 [o,n pardon 1 dince a crooked figiarc'raay 

16 Attest .in little place a million; 
Iv And let us, cipher^ to this great accompt, 

18 On your imaginary forces work.^/ 

19 ] Suppose] within t"he girdle of these walls 

20 Are now confined two mighty monarchies, 

21 Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 

22 The perilous narrcw ocean parts asunder 



23 [Piece] out our imperfections with yonar thought^ 




1-2 . 



' ,4"; ^ 
'24 

26 



. ' V. 
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Into a th^aand p^t's divide one man, 
inake imaginary puissance^ 

when we t^alk of horses, that you see them 
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^hoofa il the receiving earth; / 



For I ' tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings. 



Jk^ting^thfeir 



Carry them here apd there; Jmping o'er times. 
Turning the accomplis)iDQent of many years. 
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Into an hour-glass:, for the viliich supply. 
Admit Chorus to this history; 
Who .prologue-like your humble patience pray. 
Gently to l(ear, kindly to judge,, our play.^ 




^ * it it -it ^ -i^ ^ -it it 'H- 
^KEY TO MANUSCRIPTS: 

Any or all of these interactions oc^[;^: ' 

J^cal. and physical resources of performer 
dghten, rise, disperse or scatter, 
separate, soar, or became heavier ' ^ 

EXPANSIC»I (Performer tends t^1&xternalize) 



Dewey *s directional tendencies and 
rautu^J^approaches and retreatlngs 



CCNTRACTION (Perforaer tends 'to internalize) 

Any or all of these interactions occur: 

voca!: and p.ysical resources of-perf^pier 
loose r fall, lighten, hover or brood 



ERIC 



Means: .Shjft in Interaction and beginning of 
nw unit (i.e. change in directional 
tendency or change in approach and retreat) 
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Addendxizn # 2 



Edmund J Act I, scene Z, King Lear : 



n 



Thou, nature, art ny goddes6; to thy law 



Ify services are bound, / | Mherefbre [ should I 
StaM in the plague of gustom, and pex^t 
Ihe ciiriosity of nations to deprive me. 
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For that I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
Lag of a brother? Why bastard? vrtierefore base? / 



When my dimensions are as well cGmpact, 



}fy mind generous, and my shape as true. 
As honest madam's issue? Why brand they us 
With base? with baseness? bastardy? base, base? / 



Who, ixi .the lusty stealth oT natiu^, take 



More compo^tloh and fierce quality 



Than doth, within a 



stale, tired bed. 



Go to the creating a whole tribe of. fops. 



Well, 



then, / 
nd: / 



Got 'tween asleep and wake? / 
Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land 
Our father's love is to the bastard Edmund 
As to the legitimate: fine word,— legitimate! / 



19 
J 20 

U 



Well, my legitimate, if tKi3 letter speed. 



22 



And my invention thrive, Edmund the base f 
Shall top the legitimate,^/ [T|grcw; I prosper: J 
New, gods, stand up for bastards! / 
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